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The  large  industries  of  South  Africa  are  few  in  number.  The 
country's  jDrocluction  of  food  is  not  sufficient  for  its  own  needs,  and 
it  is  dependent  on  Europe  and  America  for  its  clothing,  its  machin- 
ery, and  its  manufactured  supplies.  In  his  annual  address  before  the 
Cape  Town  Chau.iber  of  Commerce,  President  Lawrence  Woodhead, 
Es((.,  who  is  head  of  one  of  the  leading  importing  houses  in  South 
Africa,  remarked  that  trade  was  disjointed  and  that  stocks  were 
low,  without  regular  means  of  replenishment ;  tliat  steamships  Avhich 
usually  followed  comuiercial  pursuits  and  trade  had  been  chartered 
for  war  purposes,  resulting  in  diminished  freightage  and  greatly  en- 
hanced freight  rates,  in  addition  to  the  great  shortage  of  labor  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  Avhich  impeded  the  loading  of  vessels;  and 
that  the  war  had  also  caused  the  closing  of  the  two  great  diamond 
mines — the  De  Beers  and  the  Premier — which,  he  said,  in  ordinary 
times  would  alone  have  been  viewed  wnth  alarm  and  considered  a 
catastrophe.  He  rejoiced  that  the  protracted  drought  had  been 
broken  and  that  the  crops  already  gathered  had  been  abundant, 
Avhile  those  still  in  the  field  gave  every  promise  of  plentiful  harvests, 
but  regretted  that  nothing  had  been  done  by  the  Government  to  put 
into  operation  the  recent  act  for  the  preparation  of  statistics  of  man- 
ufacturing and  industrial  operations  within  the  Union,  as  there  was 
no  means  of  knowing  the  annual  production  of  grain,  wine,  fruit,  or 
the  varied  pastoral  products  of  the  country. 
Gold  ajid  Eiamorid  Mining'  Principal  Sources  of  Revenue. 

Gold  mining  is  overwhelmingly  the  chief  industry  of  South  Africa. 
It  is  also,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  principal  source  of  revenue  both 
for  the  people  and  for  the  Government.  The  operation  of  the  mines 
has  not  been  seriously  affected  by  the  war,  but  at  least  for  a  time, 
there  was  no  exportation.  The  official  export  figures  do  not  indicate 
any  resumption  of  shipments  of  gold  to  England,  though  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  large  amounts  are  nevertheless  now  reaching 
London.  The  average  yield  of  tlie  mines  for  remuneration  of  capital 
is  said  to  be  only  about  10  per  cent,  while  in  many  instances  the  profit 
is  so  small  that  a  slight  increase  in  working  costs  would  necessitate 
the  closing  of  the  mines.  If  the  profits  can  be  increased,  capital  will 
probably  again  flow  into  the  Eand,  but  such  an  increase  depends 
on  either  the  discovery  of  new  deposits  of  rich  ore  or  on  the  inven- 

lA  review  of  the  foreign  trade  of  tlie  Union  of  Soutli  Africa,  giving  tlie  value  of  the 
principal  articles  imported  and  exported,  appeared  in  Supplement  to  Commerce  Repokts 
68b,  June  25,  1915.  The  present  report  describes  industrial  and  trade  conditions  in 
1914,  and  discusses  in  detail  the  commerce  of  South  Africa  during  the  last  five  months 
of  that  year. 
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tion  of  more  economical  processes.  Unfortunately  the  present 
tendency  is  toward  increased  costs.  It  is  said  that  during  the  last 
10  years  the  Hand's  output  of  gold  Avas  more  than  that  produced  by 
the  entire  Avorld  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that 
its  production  to-day  is  approximately  two-fifths  of  the  entire  output 
of  the  world. 

Some  financial  experts  partially  attribute  the  rapid  and  general 
increase  everywhere  in  the  cost  of  living  to  the  colossal  production 
of  gold  in  the  Transvaal.  If  this  be  true,  the  gradual  extinction 
of  this  South  African  industry  may  benefit  the  world  at  large  with- 
out injury  to  South  Africa,  if  the  latter  does  not  delay  too  long  in 
preparing  for  a  change  of  conditions,  Avhich  is  likely  to  take  place  in 
the  lifetime  of  its  children,  by  developing  agricultural  and  animal 
industries  Mhose  profits,  unlike  those  of  gold  mining,  will  remain  in 
the  country  of  production.  This  substitution  of  industries  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  future  welfare  of  South  Africa. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  diamond  industry  ranked 
next  to  gold  mining  in  magnitude.  War,  however,  develop  thrift 
by  distinctly  revealing  the  relative  true  values  of  objects.  Con- 
sequently the  diamond  mines  were  promptly  closed  down  at  the  ver}^ 
beginning  of  hostilities,  and  they  still  remain  closed,  throwing  many 
people  out  of  employment. 
Ostrich-Feather,  Wool,  and  Mohair  Industries, 

Some  time  before  the  war  began  the  condition  of  the  ostrich- 
feather  industry  became  increasingly  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the 
vagaries  of  fashion  and  the  rapid  development  of  competition  in 
other  countries.  Because  of  its  initial  profitableness  this  industry 
has  undoubtedly  been  pressed  beyond  its  safe  limitations,  and  the 
war  has  now  added  to  its  distress  by  forcing  down  prices  and 
greatly  lessening  the  demand  for  feathers.  (The  ostrich-feather 
market  Avas  discussed  in  detail  in  Commerce  Reports  for  June  29.) 

Before  the  war  South  Africa  depended  chiefly  on  certain  continental 
countries  for  the  purchase  of  its  wool  and  mohair,  but  new  markets  are 
already  being  found.  The  United  States  has  suddenly  begun  to  take 
large  quantities  of  South  African  wool.  Concerning  the  mohair  trade, 
the  South  African  trade  commissioner,  in  addressing  the  Cape  Town 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  November,  1914,  said  that  this  industry 
is  a  cause  of  anxiety,  because  in  times  of  peace  the  demand  for  mohair 
is  not  steady  and  reliable.  He  therefore  advised  South  Africans  to 
look  more  to  the  production  of  w^ool  and  mutton  than  to  such  fancy 
articles  as  mohair  and  ostrich  feathers  and  to  give  increased  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  collection  and  distribution.  The  com- 
missioner stated  that  South  Africa  has  30,000,000  sheep  and  nearly 
6,000,000  cattle,  against  New  Zealand's  23,000,000  and  2,000,000 ;  yet 
New  Zealand  ships  abroad  annually  300,000  tons  of  mutton  and  lamb 
and  10,000  tons  of  beef,  while  South  Africa's  exportation  of  meat  is 
still  relativel}^  small.  (A  review  of  the  mojiair  trade  in  1914  appeared 
in  CoiviMERCE  IIeports  for  March  10,  1915.) 

Production  of  Maize  and  Sugar — Manufactures. 

The  production  of  maize  (Indian  corn)  is  steadily  increasing,  and 
although  the  net  consumption  Avithin  the  country  is  between  300,000 
and  400,000  tons,  about  110,000  tons  were  exported  during  1914. 
This  crop  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  country. 
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Altliongli  the  exports  of  sugar  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
are  inconsiderable,  its  manufacture  is  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
dustries in  the  country,  the  output  being  almost  entirely  consumed 
within  its  borders.  The  total  production  this  season  is  estimated  to 
have  reached  the  record  of  102,000  tons. 

In  opening  the  industrial  exhibit  of  South  African  manufac- 
turers, which  was  held  in  the  city  of  Cape  Town  about  the  end  of 
1913,  Lord  Gladstone  said  that  South  Africa  was  so  situated  geo- 
graphically that  it  could  not  expect  to  compete  successfully  with 
over-sea  countries  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  to  be  sold  in  compe- 
tition with  the  manufactures  in  those  countries,  but  that  it  could, 
and  doubtless  would,  make  important  strides  in  the  direction  of  be- 
coming self-sustaining.  While  he  pointed  out  that  the  future  sta- 
bility of  South  Africa  depended  on  the  development  of  its  agricul- 
tural resources,  he  congratulated  the  manufacturers  on  the  fact 
that  the  exhibition  itself  demonstrated  that  important  developments 
had  taken  place  in  a  number  of  industries  which  would  eventually 
place  the  country  in  a  more  independent  position  as  related  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  South  Africa  must  necessarily  depend  on  the 
products  of  the  soil  for  its  principal  exports.  Its  manufactures  will 
not  seriously  affect  the  world's  markets,  except  that  they  are  gradu- 
ally lessening  the  local  demand  for  certain  articles.  At  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  though  the  development  of  these 
industries  is  creating  a  market  for  the  machinery  and  appliances 
Avithout  which  they  can  not  be  made  profitable,  it  Avill  be  a  long  time 
before  there  is  a  sufficient  demand  for  them  to  be  manufactured  in 
South  Africa  in  competition  with  over-sea  manufacturers. 

Among  the  more  important  industries  in  South  Africa  are :  Boot 
and  shoe  factories;  bakeries  and  confectionery  works;  breweries; 
brick,  tile,  and  pottery  works;  brush  and  broom  factories;  cement 
works;  coach,  cart,  wagon,  and  motor-body  factories;  cooperage 
works;  creameries;  distilleries;  explosives  factories;  furniture  fac- 
tories; grain  mills;  lard  and  sausage  factories;  harness  and  saddlery 
factories;  match  factories;  preserving  and  jam  factories;  sail,  tent, 
and  tarpaulin  factories ;  sauce,  pickle,  and  curry  factories ;  sawmills ; 
ship  and  boat  building  and  repairing  works;  soap  and  candle  fac- 
tories; tanneries;  tobacco,  cigar,  cigarette,  and  snuti  factories;  vine- 
gar works ;  wire  fencing  and  gate-making  works. 

Opportunities  for  Agricultiiral  Advancement. 

The  chairman  of  the  Cape  Town  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  an 
address  to  that  organization  on  November  19,  1914,  said  that  80  per 
cent  of  South  Africa's  exports  consisted  of  gold,  diamonds,  and 
articles  of  luxury;  that  only  5  per  cent  of  the  land  of  the  country 
was  fit  for  cultivation ;  that  the  mines  were  a  wasting  asset ;  and  that 
it  behooved  South  Africa  to  turn  its  attention  to  agricultural  and 
pastoral  pursuits.  A  growing  appreciation  of  the  great  national 
value  of  these  permanent  and  home-making  industries  bids  fair  to 
be  South  Africa's  greatest  gain  from  the  present  world  war.  An- 
other result  of  the  war  will  probably  be  an  increased  desire  in  Europe 
for  emigration.  If  a  more  liberal  policy  is  adopted  by  South  Africa 
for  the  encouragement  of  immigration,  its  agricultural  population 
should  rapidly  increase  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  all  concerned.     Irrigation  can  largely  extend  the  arable 
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area  and  obviate  the  effects  of  long-continued  droughts,  Avhich  in  the 
past  have  exerted  here  a  most  discouraging  influence  upon  the  de- 
veh)pment  of  agriculture.  Much  of  the  land  that  will  necessarily 
remain  unfit  for  agriculture  can  still  be  utilized  for  stock  raising, 
and  the  cattle  diseases  now  prevalent  will  no  doubt  be  eventually 
eradicated  by  systematic  and  persistent  scientific  effort. 
Imports  by  Countries. 

Imports  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1914  were  valued  at 
$105,840,253,  a  decrease  of  $19,145,405  over  the  preceding  j^ear. 
(joods  sent  from  the  United  Kingdom  declined  by  $15,717,807  to 
$86,332,503 ;  and  from  the  United  States,  which  ranks  second  in  the 
list  of  importing  countries,  by  $3,201,163  to  $14,658,454.  German}', 
which  was  a  close  third  in  1913,  lost  $5,906,504,  its  shipments  of  mer- 
chandise to  the  Union  last  year  amounting  to  $13,694,401. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  imports  into  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  by  countries,  during  the  years  1913  and  1914 : 


Countries. 

1913 

1914 

Countries. 

1913 

1914 

British  Empire: 

United  Kingdom... 

$102,050,310 
9,764,170 
5,296,178 
4, 167, 632 
1,004,217 
908, 846 
573, 191 

1,227,114 

$86,^32,503 
7,610,379 
4,832,397 
3,791,373 
1,030,389 
609, 106 
749,076 

861.030 

Foreign  countries— Con. 
France  and  colonies. 
Germany  and  colo- 

$2,943,269 

16,600,965 

4, 725, 245 
1,541,999 
1, 794, 790 

1,094,81)0 
400,123 
311,252 

3,387.045 

942, 772 

17,859,617 

2,346,131 

$2,385,889 

10,694,401 

Canada 

Netherlands    and 

3,48-1,847 

Italy 

1,288,635 
1,114,983 

965,669 
441,713 
177,880 

other  British  pos- 

Portugal  and  colo- 

Total 

124,991,658 

105,^16,253 

Spain  and  colonies.. 

2,498,748 

977, 694 

14,658,454 

2,05-1,190 

Foreign  countries: 

821,329 
731,089 

2,813,932 
3,053,938 
1,128,619 

146,457 
5S2, 637 

1,709,961 
2,3.57,600 
1,045,373 

Switzerland 

United  States 

All  other  countries.. 

Total 

Austria-Hungary . . . 
Belgium  and  colo- 
nies   

62, 496, 975 

46,585,131 

Grand  total 

Chile 

187,488,033 

152,431,384 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  amounts  furnished  in  1913 
and  1914  by  the  j)rincipal  supplying  countries  of  South  Africa's 
chief  imports: 


Articles  and  coimtrics  of 
origin. 

1913 

1914 

Articles  and  countries  of 
origin. 

1913 

1914 

Food  and  drink: 

Iron:  Bar,  bolt,  and  rod- 

Wheat— Australia 

$4,400,000 

$3, 300, 000 

United  Kingdom 

$1,100,000 

$000,000 

Coffee — Brazil 

3,000,000 

2, 100, 000 

titrates:  Chile 

1,100,000 

1,000,0(X) 

Flour- 

Pine  lumber:  Sweden 

1,300,000 

900,000 

Australia 

2, 200, 000 

1,800,000 

Apparel     ^and       slops: 

1,300,000 

1,100,000 
1, 300, 000 

12,100,000 

10,200,000 

Kiee— India 

1, 7C0, 000 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Milk,       condensed- 

Piece  goods  —  United 

United  Kingdom... 

1, 700, 000 

1,400,000 

7,000,000 

6,000,000 

Whisky— Un  i  ted 

Hosiery- U  n  i  t  e  d 

Kingdom 

1, 200, 000 

1,200  000 

Kingdom 

Blankets  and  rugs- 

2,800  000 

2,700,000 

Cyanide  of  sodium: 

Germany. 

1,200,000 

700  COO 

United  Kingdom... 
Boots  and  shoes: 

1,100,000 

900,000 

United  Kingdom 

700, 000 

1,100,000 

Fiirnitiirc:  United 

Men's — U  n  i  t  e  d 

K  ingdom 

2, 300, 000 

1, 700, 000 

Kingdom 

3, 100, 000 

2,600,000 

Macliiiiery: 

Women's  —  United 

Mining— U  n  i  t  e  d 

1,600,000 

1,400,000 

Kingdom 

2,  .500, 000 

2,200,000 

Bags  for  coal,  flour,  etc.: 

Electric — Germany    . 

1,200,000 

800,000 

1,500,000 

1, 700, 000 

Manufacturing      and 

Woolen  manufactures: 

sowing   —    United 

Piece  goods — United 

Kingdom 

1,000,000 

1,. 300, 000 

Kingdom             .   . . 

1,500,000 

1,200,000 

Mineral  oils:  United  States 

2,700,000 

2,200,000 

Blankets  and  rug.s — 

Galyanized    and    corru- 

United Kingdom... 

1,200,000 

1,000,000 

gated    iron    and    steel: 

Motor  yohicles: 

United  Kingdom 

1,900,000 

1,200,000 

United  Kingdom 

3,200,000 

2,400,000 

Pipes,  piping,  etc.:  United 
Kingdom 

I'nited  States 

1,900,000 

1,100,000 

1,200,000 

1,000,000 

Books:  United  Kingdom. 

1,100,000 

1,000,000 
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Exports  ty  Countries. 

Exports  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1914  fell  off  in  A'aliie 
by  $128,652,103  to  $195,740,006.  A  decrease  of  $26,367,855  during 
the  first  seven  months  of  the  year,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
Avas  ascribed  to  conditions  resulting  from  labor  disturbances  in  July. 
1913,  and  January,  1914.  The  principal  buyers  of  South  African 
goods  were  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  and  its  colonies;  last 
■  year  the  former  took  merchandise  valued  at  $164,395,201,  or  $121,- 
898.801  less  than  in  1913,  and  the  latter  decreased  its  purchases  by 
$3,712,680  to  $7,201,149. 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1913 
and  1914  by  countries  is  given  in  the  following  table : 


Countries. 


British  Empire: 

United  Kingdom 

Rhodesia,  etc 

Straits  Settlements 

India 

Australia 

other  British  possessions 

Total... 

Foreign  countries: 

7Vustria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France  and  calonias 

Germany  and  colonies 

Netherlands  and  colonies 

Italy 

Portugal  and  colonies 

Russia 

United  States 

All  other  countries 

Total 

Grand  total 


S2S6, 294, 122 

2, 677, 037 

1,462,977 

659, S72 

503, 746 

600, 162 


292, 197, 910 


40,211 
397,410 
995, 125 
913, S35 

,39, 558 
207, 570 
978, 000 

22, 091 
609, 500 
130,320 


19,334,220 


324, 398,  7C 


3164,395,261 

2,604,472 

1,701,927 

368, 99  ^ 

404, 270 

703,530 


170, 178, 458 


8,711 

2,098,595 

429,  425 

7,201,149 

100.  ,800 

36,3!S 

696, 735 

11,913 

1,348,585 

117,142 


11,949,40! 


195,  746, 003 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  official  trade  returns  are  based 
on  declarations,  which  disclose  only  the  country  of  the  consignee  to 
vvdiom  the  goods  are  first  shipped.  A  considerable  proportion  of  ex- 
ports which  appear  in  these  trade  returns  as  having  been  purchased 
by  consignees  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  actually  en  route  to  con- 
tinental buyers  as  well  as  to  the  United  States. 

The  principal  countries  of  destination  of  South  African  exports 
that  exceeded  $1,000,000  in  value  in  1913  or  in  1914  are  given  for  the 
two  years  in  the  following  statement : 


Articles  and  country  of 
destination. 

1913 

1914 

Articles  and  country  of 
destination. 

1913 

1914 

.?27,800,000 
14,200.000 
8, 900, 000 
2,000,000 
14,400,090 
11,000,000 
2, 200, 000 

4,300,000 
4,100,000 
3,900,000 
3.000.000 
1,600.000 
1,000,000 
4,300,000 
4,200,000 

$20,600,000 
11,800,000 
5.300,000 
1,400,000 
0, 500, 000 
5, 400, 000 
900,000 

3,700,000 
3, 000, 000 
2,000.000 
2,  .500. 000 
1,300,000 
1,. 300, 000 
4,100,000 
4,100,000 

.SI,  500,000 

1.000,000 

300,000 

$1,400,000 

United  Kingdom 

United  Kingdom 

1.000,000 
2,100  003 

United  Kingdom 

1,. 509. 000 

Ostrich  feathers 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Gold,  raw 

United  Kingdom 

182,800,000 
182,800.000 
58,500,000 
58,403.000 
1,900,000 
1,403,000 

1,400,000 

1.400.000 

800.000 

800,000 

99,900,000 
99, 900,  OOJ 
23,800,033 

Hides  and  skins: 

United  Kingdom 

Tin  ore 

20,700.003 
2,200.003 

United  Kingdom... 

Straits  Settlements... 
Copper: 
Regulus     

1,600,003 

United  Kingdom  . . 

1.400,003 

Goat     

United  Kingdom... 
Ore 

1,400,003 

2.000.003 

Mohair 

United  Kingdom . . . 

2.000,003 

United  Kingdom 

' 
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Last  3'ear's  gold  production  was  not  much  less  than  in  1913.  and 
a  lai'i^e  jn'opoition  of  the  ore  is  still  in  the  conntry.  Had  the  ex- 
poi't  of  gold  continued  as  usual  during  the  last  five  months  of  1914, 
the  total  decrease  in  exports  would  have  been  considerably  less. 
Overproduction  in  diamond  mining  brought  about  the  closing  down 
of  two  im]:)ortant  mines,  thus  reducing  the  ordinary  exports  of  the 
country.  The  collapse  in  the  feather  market  was  also  reflected  in 
the  decline  in  exports  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1914.  while 
conditions  still  remained  normal.  During  1913  diamonds,  gold,  and 
ostrich  feathers  constituted  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  exports; 
if  the  value  of  these  items  were  deducted  from  the  total  value  of 
South  African  produce  exported  during  the  first  seven  months  of 
1914,  there  would  have  been  an  increase  of  $2,G65,158.  This  was 
made  possible  by  increased  production,  for  nearly  all  of  the  indus- 
tries succeeded  in  surpassing  even  the  record  output  of  1913. 

Exports  of  staples  Before  Outbreak  of  War. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  articles  of  South  African 
I^roduce  (diamonds,  gold,  and  ostrich  feathers  excepted)  exported 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  1913  and  1914,  and  makes  evident 
the  general  advance  in  production  of  those  articles  on  wdiich  the 
country  will  depend  more  and  more  for  its  stability,  as  diamond  and 
gold  mining  are  vanishing  assets  and  ostrich-feather  farming  de- 
pends upon  a  surplus  of  money  to  invest  in  luxuries  and  the  fluctua- 
tions of  fashion : 


Articles. 


Aloes 

Argol 

Asbestos 

Bark 

Buchu 

Coal 

Copper  ore 

Field  crops: 

Fodder 

Mai/.e  (Indian  corn) . 

Oats 


Jan. -July, 
1913. 


$lfi, 

f>, 

38, 

905, 

116, 

4,085, 

1,329, 

83, 
51, 
33, 


Jan. -July, 
1914. 


$33, 

11, 

50, 

1,150, 

128, 

3,5f>9, 

2,293, 


158,838 
994,818 
944, 737 


Articles. 


Foodstufl's: 

Fish 

Fresh  fruit 

Frozen  meat 

Vegetables,  fresh . 

Mohair 

Skins  (sheop  and  goat) 

Tin  ore 

AVhalc  oil 

Wool 


Jan. -July, 
1913. 


$294,063 

198,  792 

14,400 

»3,429 

2,403,077 

3, 104, 954 

9(i4,  lot) 

254, 713 

15, 753, 293 


Jan. -July, 
1914. 


J374, 574 

412, 270 

23, 714 

107, 545 

3, 145, 707 

3, 297, 730 

1,424,493 

358, 802 

15,959,618 


Condition  of  Trade  During  War  Period. 

The  depressing  effect  of  the  war  on  the  commerce  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  is  revealed  b}^  a  comparison  of  the  foreign  trade  statis- 
tics for  the  last  five  months  of  1914  and  1913.  The  imports  of  mer- 
chandise and  Government  stores  during  the  war  period  (August  1  to 
December  31)  of  1914  were  valued  at  $r)9,2T7,897,  as  compared  with 
$88,7(59,811  for  the  corresi:)onding  period  of  1913,  while  the  exports 
during  the  last  five  months  of  1914  amounted  to  only  $20,108,201, 
as  against  $123,344,425  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1913. 

The  marked  decreases  were  attributable  to  (1)  the  sudden  clos- 
ing of  Soutli  Africa's  sources  of  supply  and  of  its  markets  in  certain 
continental  countries;  (2)  the  depressing  influence  of  the  war  upon 
manufacturing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  (Tir-at  Britain  being  South 
Africa's  main  source  of  supply;  (3)  the  enforced  economy,  due  to  the 
enormous  cost  of  the  war;  (4)  the  retarded  ex])ortation  of  the  out- 
put of  the  South  ^Vfrican  gold  mines  and  the  closing  of  its  diamond 
mines;    (5)   the  sudden  decline  of  shipping  facilities  through  the 
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scarcity  of  available  merchant  vessels;  (G)  the  general  increase  of 
freight  and  insurance  rates;  (7)  the  raising  of  rates  of  duty  and  the 
Avide  extension  by  the  belligerents  of  the  lists  of  articles  treated  as 
absolute  or  conditional  contraband;  (8)  increased  taxation^  including 
the  extension  of  the  income  tax  to  comparatively  small  incomes;  (9) 
a  considerable  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  due  to  the  above  and  other 
causes;  and  (10)  the  general  commercial  stagnation  caused  Iw  war 
risks  and  possibilities,  by  the  internment  or  capture  of  many  vessels 
loaded  with  valuable  cargoes,  by  continued  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
the  duration  of  the  war,  and  by  absolute  lack  of  information  con- 
cerning neAV  conditions  that  will  develop  after  the  restoration  of 
peace. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  imports  of  all  merchan- 
dise, including  Government  stores,  and  of  the  exports  of  South 
African  produce,  by  ports,  for  the  August-December  period  of  1913 
and  1914 : 


Imports. 


Aug. -Dec, 
1913. 


Aug. -Deo 
1914. 


Exports. 


Aug. -Dec, 
1913. 


Aug. -Dec, 
1914. 


Cape  Town 

Port  Elizabeth 
East  London.. 

Durban 

Delagoa  Bay.. 
All  other  ports 

Total.... 


S20, 309, 180 
21,024,560 
10,560,446 
25,707,388 
9,411,752 
1,756,485 


$14,176,946 
13,059,565 
6,2.35,621 
19, 243, 270 
5,452,0,36 
1,109,859 


88, 76<),  811 


59, 277, 897 


$93,140,907 
8,959,046 
4,747,845 
10, 567, 732 
1,568,361 
4,300,534 

123,344,425 


$5, 853, 494 
3,548,865 
2,000,511 
5,156,173 
1,426,741 
2,182,417 

20, 16S,  201 


In  treating  in  detail  of  articles  of  merchandise  imported  it  is 
customary  to  exclude  imports  for  Government  use.  They  were  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing  statements  in  order  to  show  as  briefly  as 
possible  how  the  whole  trade  was  affected. 

Imports  shov/ing  notable  decreases  in  the  war  months  of  1914, 
when  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  for  1913,  were : 


Articles. 


Iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures, including  hard^ 
Avare 

Machinery  of  all  kinds. . . 

Stationery  and  books 

Apparel  and  slops 

Cotton  manulactures,  un- 
classilied,  including 
blankets,  shawls,  and 
underclothing 


.\ugust- 

December, 

1913. 


Sf),  625, 365 
0,195,404 
1,775,007 
5, 087, 039 


6,506,929 


August- 
December, 
1914. 


§2,670, 
3,973, 
1,245, 
4,001, 


4,576,017 


Articl 


Haberdashery  and  milli- 
nery  

Woolen  manufactures, 
unclassified,  including 
blankets,  shawls,  and 
imderclothing 

Wood,  immanufartured 
and  planed  and  grooved. 


August- 
December, 
1913. 


S2, 859, 433 

1,255,956 
2, 327, 472 


August- 
December, 
1914. 


SI,  840, 083 

822, 103 
1,329,693 


Foodstuffs  show  a  decline  of  $3,818,451  for  the  war  period,  but 
as  the  decrease  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  amounted  to 
$4,008,521,  it  is  probable  that  this  is  attributable  mainly  to  in- 
creased production  within  the  Union.  In  190G  the  imports  of  food- 
stuffs amounted  to  27.2  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  merchandise, 
but  in  1913  and  1914  they  fell  to  19.1  per  cent  and  19.7  per  cent, 
respectively. 

In  addition  to  the  decreases  set  out  in  the  foregoing  table,  there 
were  also  declines  in  blasting  compounds,  canvas  and  cluck,  caustic 
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soda,  cyanide  of  sodium,  cement,  clocks  and  watches,  confectionery, 
copper,  cordage,  diamonds  (cut),  earthenware,  electrical  material, 
enamel  ware,  certain  foodstuffs  (beans  and  peas,  bacon,  bran,  barley, 
ham  (cured),  fish,  dried,  or  cured  and  preserved),  fodder  and  forage, 
grain  and  ground  products,  hosiery  (cotton  and  wool),  malt,  paints 
and  colors,  paper  (writing  and  toilet),  perfumery,  phonographic 
and  photographic  materials,  plate  and  silverware,  printed  mat- 
ter, printer's  and  bookbinder's  materials,  soap,  sporting  goods,  sul- 
phur, tallow  and  stearin,  tar,  telegraph  and  telephone  materials, 
tin  and  tinware,  toj-s  and  fancy  goods,  typewriters,  lard  and  lard 
substitutes,  canned  meats,  pickles,  sauces,  rice,  spirits  (potable), 
sugar,  sirup  (golden),  tapioca  and  sago,  vegetables,  glass  (bottles, 
plate,  window,  and  unclassified),  and  glycerin.  Among  the  articles 
included  under  the  general  heading  of  ''  iron  and  steel  manufactures" 
in  the  table  referred  to  attention  is  directed  to  the  decreased  imports 
of  fencing  materials,  hose  (conveying),  sewing  machines,  stoves,  and 
tools.  While  increases  were  shown  with  regard  to  lubricating  oil  and 
motor  spirit,  the  imports  of  kerosene  decreased.  There  Avere  de- 
creases also  in  jewelry,  lamps,  leather  manufactures,  linen  manufac- 
tures, vehicles,  wood  and  timber,  and  manufactures  of  wood. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  decrease  of  33.2  per  cent  in  imports 
caused  by  the  unusual  demands  growing  out  of  the  war  there  were 
a  number  of  increases.  In  some  cases  they  grew  out  of  the  neces- 
sity for  making  provision  to  move  the  relatively  abundant  harvests 
which  followed  the  breaking  up  of  the  prolonged  drought.  Among 
these  increases  may  be  found  the  following  articles :  Bags,  binding 
twine,  boiler  composition,  calcium  carbide,  condiments,  copper  (de- 
creased in  the  Union  but  increased  in  British  South  Africa  as  a 
whole),  cottonseed  oil,  diamonds  (uncut)  and  carbons,  disinfectants, 
certain  foodstuffs  (baking  powder,  butter,  extracts  and  essences, 
oatmeal,  and  hops),  silk  hosiery  (the  silk  hosiery  trade  was  discussed 
in  detail  in  Commerce  Eeports  for  Apr.  IS,  1915),  ink.  iron  (milled 
or  rolled  and  cast),  jute  (including  hessian),  lead, manufacturing  ma- 
chinery, blacking  and  shoe  polish,  lubricating  oil,  naphtha  and  ben- 
zine, printing  paper,  quicksilver,  rolling  stock,  and  sleepers  (ties). 

War  Causes  Diversion  of  Trade. 

An  interesting  feature  brought  out  in  the  trade  statistics,  for  which 
the  war  is  directly  responsible,  is  the  diversion  of  trade  as  regards 
certain  articles,  ports,  and  countries  of  origin.  Zinc  furnishes  a 
notable  example.  Imports  of  unmanufactured  zinc  through  the 
port  of  Durban  during  the  five  months  ended  December  31,  1914, 
amounted  to  32,030  hundredweight,  against  1,T-18  hundred weight 
during  the  corresponding  period  in  1913;  while  those  through  the 
port  of  Delagoa  Bay  were  5,550  hundredweight,  as  compared  with 
40,050  hundredweight  in  the  corres]:)onding  period  of  the  preceding 
year.  Before  the  war  large  (juantities  of  zinc  were  imported  annu- 
ally from  Germany  through  Delagoa  Bay.  Since  last  August  large 
supplies  have  come  from  the  United  States  through  Durban.  Dur- 
ing the  last  five  months  of  1914,  Germany  sent  8,051  hundredweight 
of  zinc  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  or  27,122  hundredweight  less 
than  in  the  corresponding  ])eriod  of  1913,  while  the  United  States 
sent  41,1G9  hundredweight  during  those  months  and  none  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  preceding  year. 
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Sharp  Decline  in  Shipping, 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  en- 
tered at  the  principal  Union  ports  (excluding  coastwise  movements) 
during  the  five  months  ended  December  31,  1913  and  1914: 


Ports. 


Year. 


Number  of  vessels. 


Cargo.   BaUast.    Total 


Registered 

tonnage, 

net. 


Cape  Town 

Port  Elizabeth 
East  London. . 

Durban 

Port  NoUoth . . 
All  other  ports 

Total.... 


1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 

1913 
1914 


272 

179 

10 

9 

6 

4 

31S 

243 

9 

8 

5 

6 


286 

191 

10 

10 

6 

4 

361 

282 

10 

8 

5 

6 


1,105,064 

716, 338 

IS,  546 

19,055 

9,162 

6,442 

1,133,274 

816,505 

22,980 

15,541 

10, 834 

14,613 


620 
454 


678 
501 


2, 299, 860 
1,588,494 


Outlook  for  Trade  Extension. 

After  the  war  Great  Britain  will  no  doubt  continue  to  control  the 
great  bulk  of  South  Africa's  trade,  both  import  and  export;  but  to 
some  extent  this  control  will  be,  as  it  has  always  been,  more  apparent 
than  real.  The  preponderating  position  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
trade  with  its  colonies  and  dominions  is  not  open  to  argument,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  this  preponderance  is  not  as  complete  as 
is  indicated  by  statistical  figures,  because  the  latter  covers  not  only 
Great  Britain's  individual  share  of  the  trade,  but  also  shipments 
through  England  in  both  directions.  This  is  largely  due,  so  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  to  the  fact  that  the  lack  of  sufficient 
lines  of  direct  communication  between  America  and  South  Africa 
necessitates  shipment  via  England,  especially  in  the  case  of  those 
South  African  products  which  are  purcha.sed  by  the  United  States. 
The  fact  that  British  statistical  figures  include  amounts  which  more 
accurately  belong  to  the  trade  results  of  other  countries  is  clearly 
shown  b}^  the  statement  of  the  Trades  Commissioner  that,  before  the 
war,  Germany  bought  70  per  cent  of  South  Africa's  wool  and  nearly 
all  of  its  wattle  bark.  According  to  South  African  statistics,  how- 
ever, Germany  took  only  28  per  cent  of  the  wool  while  the  United 
Kingdom  took  58  per  cent.  Consequently  a  large  part  of  the  wool 
exported  to  England  was  really  sent  there  for  transshipment  to 
Germaiw.  In  like  manner,  the  same  statistics  indicate  that,  in  1913, 
Great  Britain  took  70  per  cent  of  the  exported  bark,  while  onlj^  20 
per  cent  went  to  Germany. 

The  war  has  caused  recent  shipments  of  wool  to  be  made  direct 
to  American  ports  from  South  Africa,  but  formerly  the  vessels  that 
brought  American  manufactures  direct  to  this  country  almost  in- 
variably returned  to  the  United  States  via  England  on  account  of 
lack  of  sufficient  return  cargoes  here.  (Reports  of  direct  shipments  to 
the  United  States  of  South  African  wools  were  published  in  Coisr- 
MERCE  Reports  for  June  22,  1915.)  The  further  development  of 
American  trade  in  South  Africa  apparently  depends  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  on  the  maintenance  of  direct  steamship  lines, 
offering  cheap  freight  rates  and  securing  prompt  deliveries. 
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Prejudices  and  national  antipathies,  resulting  from  the  war,  will, 
no  doubt,  last  for  years,  with  gradually  lessening  bitterness;  conse- 
quently new  o])portunities  will  thus  be  afforded  to  such  other  enter- 
l)rising  countries  as  are  prepared  to  promptly  and  thoroughly  study 
the  new  conditions  and  needs,  with  a  ^iew  to  establishing  permanent 
friendly  trade  connections.  Firms  looking  for  immediate  profits 
will  probably  find  only  disapiwintment  in  this  relativeh^  small 
market,  for  there  is  a  possibility  of  more  or  less  protracted  depres- 
sion here  after  the  return  of  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  those  intel- 
ligently interested  in  working  iip  their  trade  by  patient  and  judicious 
effort  may  find  it  much  to  their  eventual  advantage  to  give  prompt 
attention  to  this  growing  country. 

Cape  Town's  Foreign  Trade. 

Imports  of  merchandise  into  the  port  of  Cape  Town  during  1014 
were  valued  at  $34,594,454,  or  $G,958,215  less  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  while  the  exports  therefrom  decreased  by  $114,055,241  to  $142^- 
152,319.    The  details  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


1913 


1914 


Articles. 


IMPORTS. 


Antifriction  grease 

Apparel  and  slops 

Arms  and  ammunition... 
Binding  twine  and  har- 
vest yarn 

Blasting  compounds 

Brushware 

Canvas  and  duck 

Cement 

Clocks  and  watches 

Copper: 

Bar  and  rod 

Plate  and  sheet 

Cordage  and  rope 

Corks  and  Inmgs 

Cotton  goods: 

Piece  goods 

Blankets  and  rugs 

Shawls  and  shawling. 
Hosiery   and    under- 
clothing  

Another 

Drugs,  chemicals,  etc.: 

Apothecary  ware 

Calcium  carbide 

Cyanide  of  sodium 

Disinfectants,  etc 

Medicinal      prepara- 
tions  

Electric  and  cable  wire 

Electrical  fittings 

E  nameled  ware 

Felt 

Food  and  drink: 

Ale,  beer,  and  stout... 

Baking  powder 

Biscuit 

Butter 

Ghee 

Margarin    and    sul> 

stitute-s 

Cheese 

Chocolate  and  cocoa.. 
ColTee— 

Raw 

Roasted 

Confectionery- 
Jams  and  jollies... 
Jelly  and  custard 

powders 

All  other 

Corn, graiti .and  flour- 
Beans  and  peas... 

Dholl 

Maize 


$17,228 

3,052,084 

192,855 

87,933 
16,172 
63,109 
63,494 

164,805 
266, 188 

3,416 

2,336 

50,651 

44,588 

1,406,089 
84,366 
5,1S8 

822, 331 
676, 790 

140,924 
21,077 


35,088 

144,744 

133. G44 

301,055 

.56, 194 

23,413 

51,964 
27, 407 

57,824 

434,438 

12,449 

27,073 
202, 734 
53,975 

689, 257 
31,009 

19, 807 

32, 829 
206,699 

83,393 

1,577 

53, 434 


$10, 570 

2, 647, 775 

128,928 

97,491 
44 
54,364 
53,055 
121,171 
230, 687 

1,742 

2, 209 

45.415 

35,979 

1,299,862 
S3,C02 
12,093 

871,615 
727,425 

152,054 
20,089 
6,575 
38, 164 

120,568 
149,338 
273,376 
36,699 
12,366 

41,190 
35,954 
52,422 
511,256 
10, 244 

28,567 
219, 708 
50,902 

573,075 
23, 676 

23,292 

32,936 
221,149 

29,462 

1,431 

180 


IMPORTS — continued. 

Food  and  drink — Contd. 

Corn,  grain  and  Qour— 
Continued. 

Malt 

Wheat 

Flour 

Oat  meal 

Eggs 

Extracts  and  essences. 

Fish- 
Dried  or  cured 

Preserved 

Fruit- 
Dates 

Other- 
Dried 

Bottled  and 

canned 

Fresli 

Meats— 

Beef,fresh or  frozen 

Mutton 

Bacon 

Ilam 

Canne<l 

Milk  or  cream 

Nuts 

Oil,  salad — 

Cottonseed 

All  oilier 

Pickles  and  sauces 

Rico  and  paddy 

Spirits- 
Brandy 

<Jin 

Whisky 

Wine 

Sugar 

Sirup 

'I'ea 

Vc^iolablos— 

Bottled    and 

canned 

Potatoes 

Furniture: 

Bedsteads 

Cariiols 

Linoleum,  etc ,. .. 

School  and  church 

All  other 

Glass  and  gla,ssvvaro: 

Bottles  and  jars 

I'lato 

AVindow 

All  other 


$106,358 

1,625,611 

277,717 

39,321 

288,944 

04, 808 

02, 603 
193,444 


77, 675 

10,087 
71,401 

56, 797 

20, 882 
186,139 

57,055 
140.6;)S 
450, 98 1 

44,012 

24,756 

"0,333 

29,793 

324, 206 

23, 381 

6,7.55 

107,097 

4(),368 
549, 219 

38,334 
210, 408 


31,973 
71,581 

98, 104 
87,218 
85,529 
42, 270 
412,494 

220, 253 
69,717 
24,123 
08,253 


$79,567 
1,331,606 
253,632 
55,999 
221,305 
72, 434 

41,214 
138,  783 

13, 801 

38, 923 

8,791 
48, 622 

40,578 

28, 69S 
181,461 

48,412 
131,191 
497, 887 

41,482 

40,173 
39.389 
27, 253 
213, 069 

25, 1,8,-, 

6,711 

126,544 

39,385 
375, 665 

28,  499 
245,710 


20, 454 
14,483 

82,799 
76,361 
74,331 
36,5^8 
316,372 

1(>1,454 
50,383 
17,744 
61,609 
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Articles. 


1913 


191-4 


IMPORTS — continued. 

Glycerin 

Haberdashery  and  milli- 
nery  

Hardware  and  cutlery: 
Axles,    bushes,    and 

springs 

Bolts,  nuts,  and  rivets. 

Cutlery 

Fencing  material — 

Wire 

Standards 

Other 

Nails  and  screws. .   .. 

Sewing  machines 

Stoves 

Tools 

All  other 

Hats  and  caps 

Hops 

Hose,  conveying 

Implements^  agricultural . 
India  rubber  and  gutta- 
percha   

Instruments,  musical 

Iron  and  steel,  manufac- 
tures of,  n.  e.  s.: 
Angle, channel, and  T 

Bar,  bolt,  and  rod 

Girders,  beams,  joists, 

etc 

Hoop 

Pipes,    piping,    and 

fittings 

Plate  and  sheet — 

Plain 

Galvanized     and 

corrugated 

Other 

Jewelry 

Jute  goods 

Lampware 

Lead,  and  manufactures. . 
Leather  goods: 

Boots  and  shoes 

Saddlery  and  harness. 
Other  manufactures.. 

Unmanufactured 

Linen  goods 

Machinery: 

Agricultural 

Cranes  and  elevators. . 

Electrical 

Fire  engines 

Manufacturing 

Mining , 

Print  iiig    and    book- 

bindinc 

Windmills 

All  other 

Manures  and  fertilizers 

Nitrates 

Oilman's  stores: 

Blacking    and    shoe 

polish 

Starch 

Oils: 

Castor 

Coconut 

Cottonseed 

Essential    and    per- 
fumed   

Linseed 

Mineral — 

Lubricating 

Kerosene 

Other 

Paints,      and      painter's 
goods: 

Turpentine 

Varnish 

All  other 

Paper: 

Wall 

Printing 


1,444 


100 
34, 

104: 

274 
131 
56 

58 

52 

79 

81 

669 

270 

26 

19 

178 

46 
272 


183 


22 
1 

725 
58, 
52, 
42 

1,136 

57 

146 

404 

115 

342 

18, 

177 

4 

3S8, 
42 

96 
35 
337 
301 
573 


106 
23 

10 
7, 
29 

17 

34 

79 
342 
252 


13 

44 
133 

35 
306 


68, 
27 
79 

174 
88 
38 
56 
58 
67 
70 

475 

231 
42 
15 

167: 

49 
175 


13 

84. 

30 
13 

169 

22 

24 

2 

619 

37 

35, 

54; 

1,100, 
22 

265 
112 

203, 
15 

140 
23, 

3io: 

22 

72 
33 

274 
356 
439 


187 
22 

8 
5, 
20, 

15 
27 

87 
373 
221 


15 
32 
122; 

24 

358 


IMPORTS — continued. 

Paper— Continued. 

Wrapping 

Bags 

Perfumed  spirits. 

Phonographs  and  accesso- 
ries  

Photographic  materials. .. 

Plate  and  plated  ware 

Quicksilver 

Railway  material: 

Rails 

Sleepers 

Locomotives 

Rolling  stock 

Sacks  (for  grain,  flour,  etc.) 
Saddler's  and  shoemaker's 

materials 

Seed,  garden  and  vegeta- 
ble (except  potato) 

Sheep  dip 

Ship  chandler's  stores 

SUk  manufactures: 

Piece  goods 

Hosiery    and   under- 
clothing   

Made-up  articles 

Soap: 

Common 

Toilet 

Sporting  goods 

Stationery: 

Boo'-s 

Cardboard  boxes 

Ink 

Printed  matter 

Typewriters  and  ac- 
cessories   

Another 

Stones,  including  marble. . 

Sulphur 

Surgical  and  dental  appli- 
ances  

Tallow  and  grease 

Tar  and  pitch 

Telegraph  and  teleplione 

material 

Tents  and  tarpaulins 

Tin: 

Bar,  block,  and  ingot. 

Plate  and  sheet 

Other  manufactures. . 
Tobacco: 

V  nmanufactured 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Tobacconist's  wares: 

Pipes 

All  other 

Toilet  preparations 

Toys  and  fancy  goods 

Tramway  material: 

Rails 

Rolling  stock 

Vehicles: 

Bicycles  and  tricycles. 

Carts,  carriages,'  and 
parts 

Motor  cars  and  parts  . 

Motorcycles  and  parts. 

All  other 

Wax,  paralliii  and  stearin. 
Wood  and  timber: 

Teak 

Other,      unmanufac- 
tured  

Flooring  and  coiling . . 

Other,    planed    and 
grooved 

Handles  for  picks,  etc. 

Houses,    frames   and 
parts 

Staves 

Boxes,  empty  (largely 
shooks) 


$124 
52 
22, 

302 
142 
253 


225 

102 
267 

62; 

35 
38 
20 


16 

81 

116 
38 
137; 

705 
77 
30 

309 

99 
393 

43 
196 

97 
32, 
21 

28, 
21 

21 
149 
9-i 

86 
43 
99 

41 
32 
83 
164 

4 
29 

271; 

38, 

1,379 

261 

81, 
438 

4S. 

544 
205 

36 

8; 

60 
66 


234 
770 

536 
560 
671 
394 

8S6 
818 
538 
747 
001 

690 

682 
475 
060 


167 

465 

543 

762 
566 

458 
855 
674 
306 

267 
311 
404 
986 

233 
771 
335 

421 
675 

335 
494 
109 

226 
146 
729 

526 
591 
398 
955 

735 
676 


168 

8S2 


830 
379 


426 

897 


021 
502 


335 
959 


161,495 


$86,026 
50, 407 
18,333 

284.588 

181,151 

201,410 

3,441 

1,659 
11,383 

2,808 
29,671 
294,195 

56, 218 

22,347 
11,227 
23,033 

116,845 

18,089 
89, 777 

56,914 
34,548 

122,670 

672,667 
68,457 
30, 878 

275, 493 

48,826 

350, 724 

46,719 

6,302 

85,977 
46,836 
18, 727 

32, 241 
21, 739 

13, 422 

153,378 

66,360 

209, 654 
36,694 
115,195 

29,413 
38, 214 
81,428 
143,115 

24, 109 
6,862 

181,988 

17, 208 
90S,  332 
156, 278 

74,312 
184,884 

34, 022 

548, 205 
126, 252 

19,558 
7,617 

67, 903 
44,480 

174,980 
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Arliclcs. 


IMPORTS — conlinuod. 

■Wool,  manufactures  of: 
Cloth  and  piece  goods. 

Blankets  and  rugs 

Shawls 

Ilosiory 

Zinc,  iinmiinufactureJ 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


EXrORTS. 


Animals,  live 

Argol 

Asbestos,  raw 

Blasting  compounds 

Buchu  leaves 

Calabash  bowls 

Coal 

Diamonds 

Feathers,  ostrich 

Fodder  and  forage 

Food  and  drink: 
.    Confectionery     and 
jams 

Eggs 

Fish,  dried  and  pre- 
served  


S6S7,3f.O 

33,GOH 

15,9S7 

149,050 

10,487 

3, 272, 296 


41,552,069 


98,  4S3 
21,924 


170,688 

156,074 

43. 438 

1,330,604 

58,494,176 

977,990 

44,879 


36,475 
9,898 

499, 400 


8594,351 

33,214 

13,320 

183,404 

32,  780 

2, 403, 213 


34,594,454 


49,  .S3S 
12, 048 
12,045 

105,117 

133, 795 
33,238 

931,794 
26, 837, 667 

642, 602 
43, 867 


14,946 
29,005 

523, 942 


Articles. 


EXPORTS— continued. 

Food  and  drink— Contd. 

Flour,  wheat 

Fruit,  fresh 

Maize 

Oats 

Vegetables,  fresh 

■\Vinos 

Gold  concentrates  or  slag. 

Gold,  raw 

Hides  and  skins: 

Hides,  ox  and  cow.. . 

Skins- 
Goat 

Sheep 

Horns,  ox  and  cow 

Mohair 

Oil,  whale 

Tin  ore 

Tobacco 

Whale  residue 

Wool: 

In  the  grease 

Scoured 

Washed 

All  other  articles 

Total 


739 
354 
063 
780 
207 
401 
"487 
190,338,344 

90,809 


SI  73, 
198, 
177. 
01, 
32, 
46, 


1,224, 

5, 
15, 
223, 
37, 
51, 
2, 

1,306, 

37, 

8, 

266, 


256,807,560 


$81,962 

376,:350 

740,384 

102,113 

58, 641 

43,234 

2,969 

108,075,091 

62,603 

445,276 

1,069,487 

4,054 

12, 862 

130,902 

21,257 

92,230 

1,888 

1,038,293 
03,528 


298,625 


142,152,319 


PORT  ELIZABETH.^ 

Dy  Consul  Ernest  A.  Walcelieia,   May  25,   1015. 

A  brief  study  of  the  import  statistics  of  the  Port  Elizabeth  con- 
sular district  for  1914  in  comparison  with  those  for  1013  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  unfavorable  effect  which  the  w'ar  has  had  upon  the 
trade  of  this  section.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  business  condi- 
tions were  not  unfavorable  on  the  whole.  While  ostrich  feathers 
were  at  ruinously  low  prices  the  maize  crop  promised  well,  and  the 
wool  market  was  encouraging-.  From  the  standpoint  of  future  wel- 
fare the  decrease  in  price  of  ostrich  feathers  may  prove  a  blessing 
in  disguise.  It  wdll  also  probably  increase  the  demand  for  agricul- 
tural implements  and  machinery,  as  farmers  are  sure  to  pay  more 
attenti(m  in  the  future  to  field  crops,  dairy  farming,  poultry,  etc. 
The  market  at  present  is  in  a  fairly  healthy  condition,  all  things  con- 
sidered, and  a  reasonable  import  and  export  trade  is  being  trans- 
acted, but  high  freight  rates  and  a  scarcity  of  cargo  steamers  are 
serious  trade  obstacles. 

The  importance  of  this  district  from  a  commercial  standi:)oint  is 
best  illustrated  by  enumerating  the  lines  of  trade  in  which  tlie  dis- 
trict holds  first  place  in  South  Africa,  according  to  the  value  of  im- 
ports. These  lines  in  which  the  Port  Elizabeth  district  (including 
the  ports  of  Port  Elizal)eth  and  East  London)  lends  are:  Cotcon 
manufactures,  articles  of  food  and  drink,  furniture,  haberdashery 
and  millinery,  hats  and  caps,  musical  instruments,  mining  machinery, 
windmills,  jute  and  Hessian  cloth,  boots  and  shoes,  bicycles,  motor 
cars  and  cycles,  and  woolen  manirfactures.  Port  Elizabeth  is  also  the 
greatest  ostrich  feather  and  mohair  market  in  the  world,  and  East 
London  is  the  chief  wool  port  of  South  Africa.    Hides  and  skins  are 


"  A  review  of  tbo  general  conditions  in  the  Port  Elizabeth  district  appeared  in  Supple- 
ment to  CoMMEncK  RErouTs  Gtib,  .Tune  25,  1015.  The  present  report  gives  the  import  and 
export  trade  in  detail  and  the  shipping  movements. 
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important  articles  in  both  export  and  domestic  trade.     (These  prod- 
ucts Avere  discussed  in  detail  in  Commerce  Reports   for  Feb.   19 
and  Apr.  5,  1915;  while  the  issue  for  July  19,  1915,  described  the 
reopening  of  the  Port  Elizabeth  ostrich-feather  market.) 
Condition  of  Import  Trade. 

The  import  trade  of  the  district  for  the  first  seven  months  of  191-1 
fell  off  about  S2,000,000  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  preceding  year.  At  the  same  time  it  Avas  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  that  of  the  first  seA-en  months  of  191'2.  The  declining  im- 
ports up  to  August  AA'ere  unquestionably  largely  due  to  the  slum])  in 
ostrich-feather  A'alues,  A\'hich  affected  not  only  the  feather  producers 
and  dealers,  but  practically  all  lines  of  trade.  After  the  war  broke 
out  considerable  quantities  of  merchandise  in  transit  to  South  Africa 
in  German  ships  AA'ere  either  captured  or  run  into  neutral  ])o]'ts  to 
escape  being  taken.  It  became  A'ery  diflicult  to  obtain  ships  for  South 
African  trade  and  this  market  AA^as  really  short  for  a  time  of  a  num- 
ber of  necessary  commercial  commodities. 

Imports  of  merchandise  (excluding  (Tovernment  stores)  into  the 
Port  Elizabeth  consular  district  during  the  year  1914  Avere  valued  at 
$52,071,516,  or  $12,628,470  less  than  m  the  precedino-  A^ear.  Port 
Elizabeth's  share  was  $37,322,931,  as  against  $45,822,935  in  1913; 
and  that  of  East  London,  the  other  port,  $15,348,615,  compared  Avith 
$19,477,081  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Port  Elizabeth 
and  East  London  in  1913  and  1914  is  given  in  the  folloAving  state- 
ment : 

PORT  ELIZABETH. 


Articles. 


Animals,  live 

Antifriction  grease 

Apparel 

Arms  and  ammunition . . . 

Assay  apparatus 

Beads 

Brass,  and  manufactures. 

Brush  ware 

Canvas  and  duck 

Cement 

Clocks,  watches,  and  jew- 
elry   

Coal  and  coke 

Copper,  and  manufactures . 
Cordage,  rope,  and  twine. . 

Cotton  manufactures 

I)ruf;s,    chemicals,    and 

apothecary  ware 

Earthen  and  china  ware. . 

Electrical  fittings 

Enameled  ware 

Feathers,  ostrich 

Food  and  drink: 

Ale,  beer,  mineral  wa- 
ters, etc 

Bakin?  powder 

Biscuits  and  cakes 

Butter,  cheese,  and 
margarine 

Chocolate  and  cocoa. . . 

ColTee  and  chicory 

Confectionery 

Com,  grain,  and  flour. 

Eggs 

Extracts  and  essences. 

Farinaceous  foods 

Fish,  preserved 


1913 


$77,981 


6,016,589 
301,139 
20, 940 
18,396 
43,107 
98, 828 
77, 5.57 
120,558 

110,206 

20, 215 

11,704 

59, 527 

5, 921, 655 

607, 295 

150,964 

268,679 

70,516 


85, 135 
50, 003 
89, 889 

268,582 
55,118 
1,048,439 
350,719 
1,838,  .588 
33,341 
39,467 
109,652 
282,399 


$53,833 

23, 783 

5,154,188 

279, 463 
19. 646 
10, 9."0 
30,318 
79,738 
80,443 
30, 138 

77, 431 
(a) 
(a) 
50,544 
5,190,001 

569,551 

124,276 

284,428 

50,913 

36,392 


64,603 
52,650 
86, 799 

251.720 

56,026 

750,672 

296,. 501 

1,316,894 

28,381 

36,236 

112,650 

246, 658 


Articles. 


Food  and  drink— Con. 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Jams,  jellies,  etc 

I.ard  and  dripping 

Meats 

Milk ,  conden.sed 

Mustard,  pickles,  etc. . 

Rice 

Spirits,  wines,  etc 

Sugar  and  sugar  prod- 
ucts  

Tea 

Vec;efables 

All  o'her 

Furniture 

Glass  and  glassware 

Haberdashery  and  hats. . , 

Hard'-vare    and    cutlery 

(except        agricultural 

implements) 

Hops 

Hose,  conveying 

Implements,  agricultural , 
India  rubber  and  gutta- 
percha  

Instruments , 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manu- 
factures of , 

Lead  manufactures 

Leather,  and  manufac- 
factures  of: 

Boots  and  shoes 

Other 

Linen  and  jute  goods 

Machinery,    agricultural, 

electrical,  mining,  etc.. 

Musical  instruments 


$129,579 
65,459 
99,354 
590, 170 
416.606 
148,548 
209,809 
429,152 

207,094 

394,. 541 

87,397 

48, 461 

955,030 

320,912 

3,442,338 


2, 042, 085 

19,904 

81,6.54 

443, 786 

45, 828 
30, 026 

963,. 542 
11, 130 


2,936,0,56 
662, 784 
97, 870 

2,a36,045 
236,423 


$71,065 
48,489 
78,949 
514,306 
354,027 
132, 437 
142,038 
388, 790 

145.129 

381,061 

40,669 

41,. 575 

782.373 

230,040 

2, 855, 584 


1,405,  .53,8 
23,817 
63, 780 
247, 817 

.51,288 
21,666 

(09, 1.30 
12,633 


2,6.34,999 
514.224 
165,977 

1,829,313 
185, 770 


•  Not  separately  stated. 
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PORT  ELIZABETH— Continued. 


Articles 


Oilman's  stores  (black- 
ing, glue,  starch,  etc.).., 

Oils 

Paints  and  painting  ma- 
terial  

Paper,  and  manufactures 
of 

Perfumes 

Pliolograpliic  materials. . , 

Plate,  silver,  and  plated 
ware , 

Raihvaj;  and  tramway 
materials , 

Sacks  (for  grain,  flour, 
etc.) 

Seeds , 

Sheep  dip , 

Ship  chandler's  stores 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of. 

Soap 

Sporting  goods 

Stationery  and  supplies... 

Stones,  including  marble 
and  slate :.. 

Sulphur 

Surgical  and  dental  appli- 
ances  


1913 


$1.5."),  7.57 
072,715 

165, 753 

305,932 
112,210 

70,  Got) 

228,310 
120,617 

262,022 
82, 9.59 

131,205 
27,481 
75, 197 
65, 595 

153,311 

927, 292 

32, 722 
22,516 

12,468 


1914 


$134,987 
e07, 592 

134, 123 

2.55,988 
131,595 
30,420 

156, 478 

69,  .537 

234,4.58 
47,900 
41,594 
17,072 
70,438 
65, 167 
136, 710 
816,025 

27, 247 
10,497 

28,620 


Articles. 


Tallow  and  grease 

Tar 

Tents  and  tarpaulins 

Tin,  tinware,  and  zinc 

Tobacco,  cigars,  etc.,  and 

pipes 

Toys  and  fancy  goods 

Vehicles: 

Bicycles  and  tricycles . 

Motor  cars  and  acces- 
sories  

Motor  cycles  and  ac- 
cassories 

Cart  s ,  carriages ,  etc . . . 
Wax ,  paraffin,  and  stearin 
Wood,  and  manufactures. 

Woolen  manufactures 

Works  of  art 

All  other  articles 


Total 

Government  stores . 
Specie 


Grand  total. 


1913 


$36, 756 
20,400 
84,. 321 
80, 199 

313, 207 
203,400 

681,320 

2,402,732 

581,574 
151,406 
104,250 
751,016 
1,178,1.55 
32, 853 
156, 839 


45,822,935 

3,011,312 

93,437 


48, 927, 084 


$32,426 
20,576 
38, 094 
39, 705 

208, 130 
129,271 

4*1,577 

1,505,744 

401,067 
103, 345 
20,410 
.569,921 
1,043,125 
17,110 
162,873 


37,322,931 

3,5.58,881 

37,959 


40, 919, 771 


EAST  LONDON. 


Articles. 


Animals,  live 

Apparel 

A^ms  and  ammunition 

Assay  apparatus 

Beads 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of. 

Brush  ware 

Canvas  and  duck 

Cement 

Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry 

Coal  and  coke ". 

Copper,  and  manufactures.. 
Coraase,  rope,  and  twine. . . 

Cotton  manufactures 

Drugs  ,chemical3,and  apoth- 
ecary ware 

Earthenware 

Electrical  fittings 

Enameled  ware 

Food  and  drink: 

Ale,  boor,  mineral   wa- 
ters, etc 

Baking  po'vdcr 

Biscuits  and  cakes 

Butt<^r,  cheese,  and  mar- 
garin 

Chocolate  and  cocoa 

CofTcc  and  chicory 

Confeclioncry 

Corn,  grain,  and  flour... 

Extracts  and  essences... 

Farinaceous  foods 

Fish,  preserved 

Fruit  and  nuts 

Jams,  jellies,  etc 

I/ard  and  dripping 

Moats 

Milk,  condensed 

Mustard  and  all  other 
condiments 

Rice 

Spirits,      wines,      and 
liqueurs 

Sugar  and  sugar  pro- 
ducts  

Tea 

Vegetables 

Another 


$64,082 

1,326,1.55 

50.324 

5.220 

31,002 

2:5,179 

27,641 

17,246 

57,162 

19, 865 

3,289 

2,219 

30,595 

2,053,341 

253,401 
81,143 
93,030 
34,123 


32,444 
51,234 
29,394 

84,633 

1.5,402 

534,891 

108,016 

2, 139, 357 

19,441 

100. 293 

111,058 

65,006 

27, 675 

56, 543 

158,2-39 

169, 115 

75,918 
92, 171 

87,508 

208,941 
173,110 
69,051 
27,501 


$03,415 
1,052,887 
21,8.56 
3,217 
13.SS0 
15,135 
18,157 
15,466 
17,213 
13,065 
(a) 
(a) 

28, 786 
1,715,636 

336,976 
61,245 

133,079 
18,478 


20,1.57 
51,244 
21,o'20 

70,0-88 

14; 999 

410,178 

7) , 898 

1,379,.5.S0 

14,. 570 

91,471 

84,, 390 

26, 469 

15,913 

48, 100 

115,443 

127,  ,536 

69.543 
34,470 

80, 497 

195. 274 

173.948 

10.  ,507 

24,802 


Articles. 


Furniture 

Glass  and  glassware 

Haberdashery  and  hats 

Uardware  (excluding  agri- 
cultural implements) 

Hops 

Hose,  conveying 

Ininl.jmonts'  agricultural. . . 

India  rubber  and  gutta- 
percha  

Instruments 

Iron  and  manufactures  of. . . 

Lead  and  manufactures  of. . 

Lcithor,  and  manufacture^: 

Boots  and  shoes 

Other 

Linen  and  jute,  and  manu- 
facture; of 

Machinery,  agricultural, 
c'e?trical,  mining,  print- 
ing, etc 

Musical  instruments 

Oilman's  stores  (blackhig, 
gluo,  starch,  etc.) .'. . 

Oils  and  antifriction  grea-sc. 

Paints  and  painters'  mate- 
rials  

Paper,  and  manufactures  of. 

Perfumes 

Photngrapliic  materials 

Plate,"  silver,  and  plated 
ware 

Railway  and  tramway  ma- 
terials  

Packs  (for  grain,  flour,  etc.). 

Feeds 

!-'hcep  dip 

Ship  chandler's  stores 

f  ilk,  manufactures  of 

Soap 

Sporting  goods 

Stationery  and  supplies 

Stjnes,  including  marble 
and  slate 

Sulphur 

Surgical  and  dental  appli- 
ances  

Tallow  and  grease 


S344.2.55 
125.  7.59 
tS2, 993 

1,159.S51 

6. 779 

8.214 

471,703 

26.2.35 

6,  4n2 

597.241 

7,434 

r02,15G 
231,509 

31,334 


1,970,519 
110,595 

92,570 
456,313 

146,749 

200, 383 

40, 459 

12, 288 

45,867 

26, 843 
231,908 
20, 147 
173,8.80 
13,032 
22, 745 
31,573 
54,587 
314,157 

8,521 
18, 186 

8,745 
50,304 


J914 


3219,006 
94,440 
555, 375 

715, 106 

5.514 

1.5,796 

409, 750 

15.  .509 

5.803 

4 19.  .8,52 

20.824 

548. 430 
160,527 

31,389 


1,074,879 
81,791 

70, 720 
411,360 

131,318 

234,4.88 

36,830 

6,580 

24,576 

128,500 
250, 069 
12,974 
74,457 
14,011 
19,612 
29, 272 
45,672 
245,501 

13,923 
8,930 

12,113 
46,392 


o  Not  separately  stated. 
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Articles. 


Tar 

Tents  and  tarpaulins 

Tin,tiu'>vare,andzinc..i 

Tobacco,  cigars,  etc.,  and 

pipes 

Toys  and  fancy  goods 

Vehicles:. 

Bicycles  and  tricycles . . 

Motor  cars,  cycles,  and 
accessories 

Carts  and  carriages 

Wax,  paraain  and  stearin . . . 


1913 


414, 
95, 
99, 


1914 

C) 

$31,686 
62, 160 

39, 521 
32,255 

13,357 

271,362 
47,375 
53, 030 

Articles. 


1913 


Wood  and  manufactures  of 

Works  of  art 

Wool,  manufactures  of 

Zinc  and  zincware 

All  other  articles 


$734, 179 

6, 448 

749, 017 


73, 836 


Total 

Government  stores. 
Specie , 


Grand  total. 


19,477,081 

3,993,514 

27, 738 


23, 498, 333 


18,740,532 


"  Not  separately  stated. 
Imports  from  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  value  of  American  goods 
imported  last  year  into  the  Port  Elizabeth  consular  district  (includ- 
ing the  ports  of  Port  Elizabeth  and  East  London),  and,  although 
this  may  seem  slightly  higher  than  the  official  trade  returns  warrant, 
it  presents  a  fair  statement,  as  indirect  imports  were  also  considered : 


Articles. 

Value 
(esti- 
mated). 

Articles. 

Value 
(esti- 
mated). 

Articles. 

Value 
(esti- 
mated). 

Animals: 

$12,500 
67,500 

14,000 
11,400 

67, 500 

107,500 

47,850 

935, 000 
97,500 

22, 750 

27,000 

Hardware 

Hose,  conveymg 

Implements",   agricul- 
tural  

Iron   and   steel,   and 
manufactures   of, 
n.e.s 

Leatlier,   and   manu- 
factures of: 
Boots  and  shoes... 
Another... 

$432,500 
39,500 

320,000 
85,000 

120,000 
17,500 

765,000 
57,000 
43,500 

727,500 

47, 500 
24,000 
38,500 

Photographic     mate- 

$12,000 

12,750 
14,250 

112,500 

mules,  and  sheep 

Apparel  and  slops 

Arms,     ammunition, 
and   blasting   com- 
pounds  . 

Railway    and    tram- 
way material 

Soap 

Stationery,  includmg 

typewriters 

Vehicles: 

Motor  cycles  and 
parts 

Canvas  and  duck 

Cotton,  manufactures 
of 

61,000 

Motor    cars    and 
parts  .        

apothecary  ware,  etc 
Electrical  material  and 
fittings 

Machinery 

Musical  instruments . . 

Oilman's  stores 

Oils  (all  kinds) 

Paints  and  painting 
m^aterial 

457,500 
90,200 

Carriages        and 
carts 

Food  and  drink,  arti- 
cles of. .    . 

Wax,     paraffin    and 
stearin 

Wood,  and  manufac- 
tures of        

31,500 

Glass,  glassware,  and 

Paper,  and  manufae- 

215,750 

All  other  articles 

Total 

104,950 

Haberdashery      and 
hats 

Perfumes   and   toilet 
preparations 

5, 240, 400 

Banking  Facilities  With  United  States. 

Banking  facilities  are  excellent  and  very  little  trouble,  as  far  as 
trade  extension  is  concerned,  is  experienced  in  this  direction.  All 
South  African  bankers  have  agencies  or  connections  in  New  York 
and,  wdien  considered  necessary,  other  business  centers.  The  charges 
at  times  appear  a  little  high,  but  are  by  no  means  exorbitant. 

While  relations  between  South  African  and  American  banks  have 
alw^ays  been  upon  a  friendly  basis  there  was  always  a  noticeable 
(natural)  tendency  to  favor  British  exchange.  This  tendency  does 
not  seem  quite  so  marked  to-day,  but  may  possibly  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  present  exchange  rates  favor  New  York. 

How  to  Extend  American  Trade. 

Opportimities  for  increasing  American  trade  of  the  future  should 
be  fairly  numerous.  There  is  still  one  most  essential  detail  for  many 
American  exporters  to  learn.  South  Africa  as  a  whole  is  conserva- 
tive, and  many  of  its  people  are  most  pronounced  in  their  ideas  and 
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cling  tenaciously  to  them.  '\Mien  the  products  required  are  more  or 
less  similar  to  lines  already  established  here,  and  in  many  instances 
superior,  American  salesmen  are  apt  to  make  the  perfectly  natural 
mistake  of  attempting  to  immediately  convince  the  prospective  cus- 
tomer of  the  inferiority'  of  the  article  he  has  been  selling  in  compari- 
son "vvitli  the  article  he  wishes  him  to  sell.  Experience  has  taught 
older  salesmen  here  a  better  method. 

The  product  is  discussed  cautiously  until  the  salesman  is  able  to 
determine  what  chance,  if  any,  there  is  of  introducing  his  line.  If 
considered  favorable,  the  proposition  is  presented  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  only  trifling  details  of  construction  or  finish  are  objected  to  and 
the  trade  is  of  reasonable  importance,  the  desired  changes  are  agreed 
to.  If  of  considerable  importance  the  salesman  procures  samples, 
"with  prices,  and  submits  to  his  principals  for  a  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  can  be  manufactured  at  prices  quoted  or  lower. 

In  many  staple  products  standards  and  ])atterns  of  long  years' 
standing  are  still  in  use  with  little  evidence  of  desire  to  change.  The 
point  is  if  American  manufacturers  Avant  the  trade  the}'  must  either 
make  the  goods  asked  for  or  engage  in  a  campaign  of  education  in 
connection  with  their  products. 

Articles  Exported. 

Exports  of  South  African  products  from  the  Port  Elizabeth  con- 
sular district  fett-oll  in  Value'lrom  $34,330,508  in  1913  to  $24,971,471 
in  1914.    The  Iprincii^al  items  vere  as  f ollovrs : 


Shipping  Movements. 

The  number  of  A^essels  entering  the  harbor  of  Port  Elizabeth  in 
1914  was  505,  of  which  494  Avere  steamers  (414  British)  ;  the  cargo 
landed  amounted  to  435,337  tons,  and  that  shipped  to  88,008  tons. 
In  the  preceding  year  the  shipping  in  port  numbered  509  vessels, 
all  but  13  being  steamers,  of  which  445  were  British  and  111  were 
of  other  nationalities.  The  cargo  landed  in  1913  was  575,207  tons, 
and  tliat  shipped  134,954  tons. 

At  the  port  of  East  London  488  vessels,  including  481  steamers, 
of  which  400  were  British,  discharged  250,725  tons  of  cargo  during 
the  year  under  review.  In  1913  the  number  of  vessels  calling  at 
the  port  was  538,  all  but  7  being  steamers,  of  which  429  were  Brit- 
ish; the  cargo  landed  that  year  amounted  to  330,487  tons,  and  that 
shipped,  102,070  tons.  The  extensive  harbor  improvements,  for 
which  $850,000  was  appropriated,  have  been  practically  completed. 
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